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when he began, we succeeded in giving him a bowing
acquaintance with Homer, Herodotus and Aristo-
phanes before he finished: and if, when he had to
choose a classical language for the School Certificate,
he preferred Greek to Latin, he was allowed to follow
his preference.

It has always seemed to me strange that the
Universities have shown so little interest in this topic:
historians attach, as I think, undue importance to a
boy's proficiency in Latin, as enabling him to read
the chronicles in the original. Any boy who is fit
to do so with profit can recover the necessary Latin
in a very short period, and for him to have been
introduced to the glories of Greek literature is a quite
undeniable gain. I feel that the possibility of enter-
ing Oxford or Cambridge with a knowledge of Greek
instead of Latin ought to be more widely known, and
the practice more generally encouraged.

This is perhaps the right place at which to discuss
the respective merits of the two languages as educa-
tional instruments, and I wish to rank myself as a
whole-hearted champion of Greek. There is no need
for me to demonstrate the superiority of Greek
literature as a whole, but what is usually forgotten
is that it is, speaking generally, a far easier literature
both to learn and to appreciate. When once the
obstacle of the alphabet has been surmounted the
comparative simplicity of Greek constructions com-
pares very favourably with those of Latin. There
must be some mysterious quality about Latin prose,